OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY!

shared their conversation and food till after dark. I would
then retire for the night, and my servant allowed it to be
known that no one who wished to see me after that would
be welcome. My three chronometers, two aneroid baro-
meters and a wet and dry bulb thermometer were set out
on the table by routine on arrival in camp and were packed
again in the morning just before leaving. It was necessary
after each day's march to compare and record the time of
all the chronometers and this was done again the first thing
in the morning to ascertain the performance of each, and
deduce daily rates and Greenwich Mean Time. Height
readings and temperatures as registered by the other
instruments were recorded at intervals as time afforded,
at sunset and sunrise always, and probably twice or thrice
during the night as well. Some of my companions had
never seen a watch. All of them were greatly excited when
allowed to place their ears against the face of the biggest
chronometer to hear the ticking. As they heard the marvel,
their faces would light up with a smile and one would look
at the other in wonderment before suddenly bursting out,
'La Illah if Allah' - 'There is no god, but God/

*Sa'a, that is, a watch, became the generic name for each
and every instrument. It did for my prismatic compass
which I must hold to my eye every ten minutes of the
march for recording our direction against the time (wrist
watch), and cross-bearings on topographical points - neces-
sary data for a route traverse of my journey. But the 'tick
tick' was unquestionably the watch. Once when we halted
to change camels, I found one Arab who had travelled with
me holding a thermometer to the ear of a friend that he
had brought as a recruit. He was showing off, but his
friend was not impressed, so he set the aneroid to his own